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tion of natural science of Mach ; this we hardly as yet get. The negative 
criticism of Kant's confused and inconsistent arguments for the limita- 
tion of knowledge to ' objects of possible experience ' is, however, clear 
and successful. But a critic of Kant who maintains, not only that in 
physical science we have direct access to realities an-sich, but also that 
we are in a position to make metaphysically valid and necessary uni- 
versal judgments about the nature of physical things and not merely about 
the contents of experience up to date — such a critic seems, not to be 
transcending Kant, but to be simply ignoring the issues and difficulties 
raised by the English epistemologists, with which Kant at least attempted 
to deal. Kiilpe, indeed, has recognized that his enterprise amounts to 
a revival of the pre-Kantian, or pre-Humian, rationalism. There is 
undoubtedly a great deal of profit still to be gleaned for philosophy from 
such a return ' back of Kant ' ; but in the return, Hume and Berkeley 
are persons who will have to be dealt with more effectively than Kiilpe 
seems to me thus far to have dealt with them. The problems of eight- 
eenth-century epistemology still need to be worked out afresh ; and in the 
outcome an adjustment — by no means identical with Kant's — of the con- 
ceptual rationalism of the German school with the skeptical rigor of the 
British empiricists will be found possible. But I do not think that Kiilpe 
has given us the requisite formula for the combination. Meanwhile, since 
his position has so much affinity with that of the ' dogmatic 'rational- 
ists, it is surprising to find him repeating the usual, essentially incorrect 
accounts of the position of the Leibnitio-Wolffian logicians, and of their 
relation to Kant. That, like some other of the accepted parts of the his- 
tory of philosophy, especially of some connected with Kant, is mostly a 
mensonge convenu. No one who was, for example, mindful of the text- 
book of Wolffian logic which Kant himself used — Meier's ' Vernunft- 
lehre,' 1752 — could accuse that school of the absurdity of overlooking 
' the essential distinction between certainty and probability, conviction 
and conjecture, the experienceable and the unexperieneeable ' (p. 96). Up 
to a certain point, these logicians used much more critical rigor than is 
invariably found among contemporary philosophers. While unjust to 
these earlier German thinkers, Kiilpe's book is — though decidedly appre- 
ciative — comparatively free from that unphilosophical Kant-Schwarmerei 
which is the prevailing mode in Germany. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
Washington University. 

Thought and Language. J. Mark Baldwin. The Psychological Review, 
May, 1907. Pp. 181-204. 

This article is from the material of the writer's work, ' Thought and 
Things,' Volume II., and takes up the problem of the development that 
logical meanings undergo in relation to language. Logical meanings are 
for him contexts of thought ' common in the sense of being " synnomic " 
or " appropriate " for the acceptance of all competent judgment every- 
where ' ; this common character rests upon a genetical process which is 
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both experimental, or personal, and social. Building upon the knowledge 
that already has social confirmation, the individual forms new judgments 
which he projects into the world, which he assumes, and for which he 
seeks anew the synnomic judgment of society in order to arrive at the 
attitude of belief. Again, society must refer its opinions to the expert 
individual thinker to whom social judgment looks for its reconstruction. 
Thus there is a dialectic growth and truth, or thought, which remains 
always unfinished or experimental, being continually submitted to the two 
tests of ' commonness ' and ' reasonableness.' The two modes of predication 
which make this growth possible are proposal, which means assumption in 
the speaker or hearer, and elucidation, which means that belief is present 
before predication takes place. As knowledge is thus social as well as 
individual, it is language which makes thought common, which gives it 
social meaning, and it is, therefore, the instrument of the development 
and conservation of psychic meaning. All those strictly private mean- 
ings, appreciations and quasi conative ones never acquire social nor, 
indeed, adequate personal validity and hence fail of linguistic embodi- 
ments. " The gradual development of language shows the impulse and 
necessity for intercourse both as pedagogical instrument in the hands of 
society and also as vehicle of the individuals in forming and reforming 
work in society." 

L. Pearl Boggs. 
The Western College. 

Aphasie et amnesic Reponse a M. le Professeur J. Grasset. Dr. Sur- 
bled. Revue de Philosophie. X. Pp. 109-114. 

In a preceding review Dr. Grasset's article was discussed. The pres- 
ent synopsis deals with the very clear and pointed answer of Dr. Surbled. 
Dr. Surbled upholds strongly the contention of Dr. Marie that aphasia 
and amnesia are two phases which should not be confused. When a 
patient is intellectually weak, such weakness is simply a defect of mem- 
ory, and as such something different from aphasia. Again, expression of 
emotion felt may not be excited at the thought of such emotion, as Dr. 
Grasset has shown. This shows, so Dr. Surbled holds, that the affective 
memory is retained while the memory for impression is lost. So, too, 
the poor cook who can not prepare fried eggs on a spoken order is neither 
a fool nor an idiot, but simply one who has lost his memory of the cul- 
inary processes. Amnesia, and not aphasia, is the cause of the trouble. 
The seat of the memory, according to Dr. Marie, is in the left temporo- 
parietal lobe. It is not the intellect as a whole which is affected, but only 
some special memory which has lapsed. 

It is rather difficult to follow a three-cornered argument, especially 
when the basis, Dr. Marie's work, is not given in full. One may perhaps 
avoid any dogmatism on the matter by using Dr. Surbled's expression, 
" Le mieux est d'avouer notre ignorance." The papers as given are good 
as far as they go, but they do not go far enough. 

Felix Arnold. 
New York City. 



